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PROPHECY. 


BY LEONORA PEASE, 


hand, 

The airv palaces of man shall stand, 

Substantialized, accomplished; when shall 
be — 

The bnilded vision of humanity, 

The city of the centuries—then know 

Some prophet heart divined it long ago; 

Some poet glimpsed it where the spirit 
gieamed; 

It is the city that the dead have dreamed. 

—The Public. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The United Mine Workers of America, 
in their national convention at Indian- 
apolis last week, adopted a resolution in 
favor of woman suffrage. 





The flag on the State House of Kansas 
was flown at half-mast on the day of Miss 
Avthony’s death. This is said to be the 
first time it has ever been lowered for the 
passing away of a woman. Kansas has 
had municipal woman suffrage for nine 
teen years, and knows it to be a good 
thing. 





In Chicago the effort to dismiss the 
four women tenement inspectors and fill 
their places with voters has failed. Vig- 
orous protests against it were made by 
Hull House and other settlements, and 
by the women’s clubs. In the Conncil 
Finance Committee, the voteon it wasa 
tie, four aldermen voting to dismiss the 
women and four to retain them. Chair- 
man Bennett gave his casting vote in 
favor of the women. 





In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, the petition for the submission 
of aconstitutional amendment granting 
full suffrage to women was reported ad- 
versely by the Commitee on Constitution 
al Amendments, Representatives Edward 
L. McManus of Natick and Ezra W. Clark 
of Brockton dissenting. 





Next week we shall publish a number 
of short extracts from Miss Anthony’s 
writings and speeches, extracts suitable 
to be given as responses to roll-call at 
memorial meetings. Miss Anthony bad a 
puogent and forceful way of putting 


eanddiee | expressed 
When, formed by groping mind and tedious | 





things, and her quaint, crisp sayings often 
embodied much wisdom in a few words. 





The woman suffrage bill introduced 
into Parliament by Sir Charles Dilke has 
been “talked out” by its opponents. For 
many years a majority of the members 
have been io favor, and in the new Liberal 
Parliament the majority is larger than in 
the last one; but the minority always re- 
sort to obstructive tactics, and manage, by 
spinning out debate, to keep the measure 
from coming toa vote. This year a num- 
ber of other members besides Sir Charles 
Dilke are understood to have suffrage bills 
in reserve, and it is to be hoped that some 
of them may succeed in getting through 
or around the obstruction of an ever- 
dwindling but obstinate minority. 





The addresses given at Baltimore by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Jane Addams, 
Hon, Frederic C. Howe, and Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley are being printed in leaflet 
form, and will be ready in a few days. 
Send stamps forsamples to 6 Marlboro’ St. 





On the day of Miss Anthony’s funeral, 
a hearing was given at Albany before the 
Cities Committee of the Assembly to the 
petitioners that in all cities of the third 
class, tax-paying women may vote on tax 
questions such as are now submitted to 
the male tax-payers only. This has passed 
the popular branch of the New York 
Legislature three times, but has never got 
through the upper house, the opponents 
there preventing it from getting out of 
committee and coming before the Senate 
fora vote. The dispatches say that the 
women conducted their hearing with 
much ability. There were five speakers 
on one side and three on the other. 





TRIBUTES IN ROCHESTER. 

Almost every organization of women 
in Rochester passed resolutions on Miss 
Anthony’s death, and almost every one 
its personal indebtedness to 
her. The Woman’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union said: ‘*The sorrow of 
her passing falls heavily upon the Wom- 
an’s Union. Its organization was due to 
her. All its efforts met her most cordial 
support.”’ 

The young women students of Roches- 
ter University said: ‘*To our beloved 
benefactor, Susan B, Anthony, is due in 
large part the privilege of a college edu- 
cation.”’ 

The Council of Jewish Women said: 
‘*More than any other woman of her day, 
Miss Anthony embodied to us true love 
for humanity. Her liberal mind knew 
no prejudice and her broad sympathies 
knew no bounds,”’ 

The Principals’ and Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in their resolutions, spoke of ber 
** great work for women, especially in the 
field of education, and more especially 
in the educatioual work of Rochester,’’ 
and declared that ‘‘as a citizen of our 
city and a friend of teachers, we can say 
without fear of challenge that she had 
no equal.’’ 

The P. E. Club passed most affection- 
ate resolutions, and voted $86 for Oregon 
iustead of a floral tribute; the New York 
State W. 8S. A gave $100 for Oregon, in 
place of a garland; and the Black well Medi- 
cal Society sent a contribution for the 
same purpose. 

The Unitarian church and _ other 
churches, the temperance societies, the 
Socialists, the women’s clubs and many 
other organizations vied with one an- 
other in tributes. All eulogized her char- 
acter and expressed their sympathy for 
ber sister. 

A memorial half hour was set aside in 
all the schools of Rochester, for the 
teachers to read to the pupils something 
about her life and works. 

Most remarkaole of all, the Grand Jury 
of Monrve County adjourned as a mark 


of respect, to attend the funeral, after 


passing the resviutiun that ‘she repre- 
sented the highest type of womanhood 
in her unselfish devotion to the cause of 
right and liberty, and equal justice for 
all, regardless of sex.’’ 

It was a striking proof that a prophet 
is not always without hovor in his own 
cuuntry. Those who koew Miss Anthony 
best loved her most. 

Letters and telegrams of sympathy 
were received by the score. Our readers 
would do well to send for the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle of March 13-16, 
and read the tributes in fall, 





MISS ANTHONY’S FUNERAL. 

With the clear foresight which always 
distinguished Miss Anthony, and the cour- 
age «ith which she had met life, she faced 
death when she saw it coming. Her lamp 
was trimmed and burning,and with charac- 
teristic consideration for others she light- 
ed the path her dear ones had to take as they 
went down with her into the valley of the 
shadow. It was at her request that Rev, 
William Channing Gannett and Rev. Anna 
Shaw took charge of the services. These 
were to have been in her own church, the 
Unitarian, but it was not large enough for 
the many who wished to share in the sol- 
emn rites. Her friends therefore gladly 
accepted the hospitality of the Presby- 
terian church, which would hold two or 
three thousand. 

It was arranged that the body whence 
the soul had fled,—though so gently that 
it was as though she were stlll sleeping, 
—should lie in state for two or three 
hours before the time appointed for the 
servicer. Four young girls clad in white 
stood vigil by the casket, each group of 
four for an hour atatime. It was an im- 
pressive picture, the great church, the 
casket draped in the American flag, with 
well-won palms and garlands, the girls, 
with downcast eyes, like angelic forms on 
guard beside it, and the ceaseless proces- 
sion that filed past the silent sleeper. 

The exercises consisted of scripture 
reading by the pastor of the churcb, Rev. 
C. C. Albertson, D. D., the ninetieth and 
seventy-first Psalms, and the sixth chapter 
of IL Timothy; prayer by Mr. Gannett, 
choir music, hymns sung by the people, 
and addresses by William Lloyd Garrison, 
Mrs. R. Jerome Jeffreys, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, and Rev. Anna Shaw. Miss 
Anthony had requested that Miss Shaw 
should speak the last word over her, so at 
the church sbe pronounced the benedic-. 
tion, and at the grave said the last touch- 
ing farewell . 

At the close of the service in the church, 
Dr. Albertson said: ‘‘While we have been 
sitting bere sheltered from the storm, 
some hundreds, if not thousands, of men, 
women and children have been standing 
inthe cold snow, waiting to look upon 
her face once more before we put this 
precious dustaway. It will be a gracious 
thing if tbe congregation will remain 
seated till the people outside have had 
this opportunity.” 

Every seat in the church was filled, but 
no one stirred, Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
came an army in single file, marching with 
quick but decorous step up one aisle, past 
the casket, and down the other aisle, Peo- 
ple who had sat calmly through the whole 
service broke down and sobbed as this 
living stream went by. It was a biting 
storm, with a searching wind, and as the 
people came in, old and young and little 
children, the snow covering their shoul- 
ders, clinging to their hats, blown through 
their hair, it was evident enough tbat no 
mere curiosity had held them in the fierce 
storm for an hour and a half waiting for 
this privilege. They were the plain peo- 
ple, the people whom Abraham Lincoln 
and Susan Anthony loved, and who re- 
turned that love, without making many 
words about it. Once in a while a sealxkin 
sack went by, which an umbrella had pro- 
tected, but most of the passers had not 
even bad an umbrella, as their clothing 
showed. Black and white followed one 
another, for Rochester has many colored 
people who appreciate what a friend Miss 
Avthony has been to their race. The old 
and the decrepit were in line with the 
brigbt-faced school girls, who will always 
remember the day, and sometime learn 
how truly Miss Authony lived for them. 
For three-quarters of an hour the people 
passed, without baste and without cessa- 
tion, while the beautiful organ played 
softly snatches of suitable music. 

Then the good grey head and the placid 
features were shut away from mortal g»ze, 
and out into the storm and stress of the 
world once more the silent form was car- 
ried, through the streets she loved, by 
the homes so dear to her, and out into 
the country side, wheres in the pleasant 
cemetery of Mount Hope we left her sleep- 
ing beneath the snowy blankets that the 
heaven was spreading. 

One thought of Sampson, how he called 
the eyes of the people to his power in the 
very act of dying. For through her ill- 
ness Miss Anthony had attracted the at- 
tention of the world to her bedside, and 
her death everywhere called forth genu- 
ine expressions of honor and appreciation. 
The influence of her last days, when she 
rallied all her powers to help on the com- 
ing struggle for equal rights in Oregon, 





must be felt from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and when, next June, the vote is 
taken, it will be all the larger for freedom 
for the sake of the brave friend of free- 


dom who slept in death with the boon she | 


craved ungranted for herself, but who re- 
joiced that it was coming for others, even 
though it would be too late for her to 
hear the glad tidings. 

IsaBEL C, BARRows. 





PRAYER BY REV. W. C, GANNETT. 


It is like the close of a day in*which 
the winds have been high and there have 
been storm and stress, and the air has been 
cleared by the sturm and stress; and now 
the day is done, and the shadows are 
lengthening, and we sit in the first mo- 
ment of the afterglow, and the skies are 
still bright with the sun that has set. Let 
us lift our prayer of trust, and of thanks 
giving for the glory of the day. 


Father, what have we to think when we 
stand in the presence of death? What to 
say? That thou art never so much the good 
God to us as just at these moments when 
the voice to which there is no echo comes 
into the home and says, “It is I, be still, 
fear not, for lam God.” And then some- 
thing passes, and the quiet settles on the 
face, and the eyes that greeted us with 
love are closed, and the hands whose 
touch has grown familiar no longer re- 
spond,—and wecall it Death. But under- 
neath our sadness we feel the tides of 
gladness, and underneath the wonder and 
the mystery of it we feel the glory of the 
assurance that death is but the shadow 
that the great light causes. So our hearts 
begin to sing and rise to strains triumph- 
ant; and we feel never so within thy 
heart, O God of light and love, as when 
our faces whiten and our eyes are filled 
and our hands are empty. 

We come in this sad, glad mood to- 
day and listen to what death teaches us 
of the deathlessness of life, to catch the 
supreme message that thou dost tell to 
mortal heart. 

Father, we thank thee. Sad—of course; 
our hearts are aching, but we come in 
gladness of heart. Thanksgiving fills our 
hearts and lips. What do we thank thee 
for? For herse/f, her woman’s self; the 
gentle greatness of her spirit; the woman’s 
self who loved the home; who loved it 
well enough to pledge herself to make the 
homes of earth more beautiful, wherever 
word of hers could go. We thank thee 
for herself,—for the way in which thou 
didst choose and commission her to do 
high service, and for the way in which 
she took her part, and said unto herself, 
I go in the strength of right, to make the 
rigbt triumphant on the earth; I go in 
the name of the undone right to make it 
real; I go in the name of the forgotten 
justice to make it remembered in high 
places and in low; I go in the name of the 
sileot and the silenced ones to give them 
voice. 

We thank thee for the heart of duty in 
her. We thank thee for the dauntless 
will io her. We thank thee for the way 
in which she heard the contumely of tbe 
world and listened not, but listened to the 
voices that callcd her on and on through 
all. 

We thank thee for the perfect and per- 
sistent consecration of her life to that bigh 
will revealed to her. We thank thee for 
her utter selflessness, by which all that 
was in her of strength of body, strength 
of soul, of mind and heart, was made a 
perfect one with the cause that she felt 
was laid upon her to fulfill on earth. 

We thank thee for the way in which, 
taught by thee, her heart learned the old 
secret that throbbed in Jesus’ heart, that 
those who lose their life for right and God 
shall find it. 

And Father, still our prayer of thanks 
giving goes on. We thank thee for her ser- 
vice. We thank thee for the world made 
whiter, justice made more just, since she 
has lived and spoken upon the earth, tired 
and tireless in her efforts. We thank thee 
for the beauty of new womanhood that 
has dawned above us and around us. We 
thank thee for that dream she dreamed 
of men and women in a true togetherness, 
a perfect eqnainess, each with the other’s 
hand, each with the other’s mind, each 
with the other’s heart, each with the 
other’s conscience, and so walking, true 
two and two, through the light and 
through the night, through suffering, 
sorrow, joy, through failure, through euc- 
cess, helping to make the world more 
beautiful, together. 


(Continued on Page 46.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss JANE ADDAmMs and otber women 
went before the Chicago Council Finance 
Committee last week and secured an ap. 
propriation of $2,500-for the mainteuance 
of the municipal museum. 


Miss ANNA A, GorDON, vice president 
of the National W. C. T. U., came all the 


way from Evanston, Ills., to represent 
that organization at Miss Anthony’s 
funeral and to bring a floral tribute. 


The Mayor of Rochester and the repre- 
sentatives of the school board were on 
the platform. 


Miss SAREPTA PLATT of East Brook, 
N. Y., who was 86 years old last Decem- 
ber, is making money as atravelling sales- 
woman. She has recently taken the agen- 
cy of a Philadelphia house and is selling 
shears on commission. She is said to be 
one of the most successful saleswomen 
ever employed by the house. 


Mrs. EvizA H. Hunver, of Des Moines, 
died on the 15thinst. In her another val. 
ued leader o fthe suffrage cause bas passed 
away. For nearly 40 years Mrs. Huuter 
has been a wise counsellor and faithful 
worker among Iowa suffragists, She was 
especially successful in her influence on 
members of the legislature, and several 
times secured majority votes of both 
houses for a suffrage amendment, A me- 
morial notice of this admirable woman 
will appear next week, 


Mrs. IpA H. HARPER says in a recent 
article: ‘*A leading quality of Miss An- 
thony’s was common sense, and there 
never was a more zealous adherent to the 
gospel of work. When a woman came to 
her and said, ‘I’m praying for you all 
the time,’ she answered, ‘Well, pray 
with your hands and your feet; | like 
prayers that take the form of work.’ At 
the close of one of her speeches she said, 
‘Now I don’t want all of you women to 
rush up here and tell me Low much you 
love me. If you really do love me, you'll 
go home and get right to work.’’ 


Miss Atice Henry of Australia will 
address the Boston Equal Suffrage Associ- 
ation for Good Government at its annual 
meeting, to be held at 6 Marlboro’ St, on 
March 29, at 3.30 p. mM. Miss Henry ex- 
pects to remain in Massachusetts till 
about April 21. She is a pleasing speaker, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with Austra- 
lian conditions. Clubs wishing to engage 
her for a lecture may write to Mrs. Charles 
Park, 40 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, or 
may apply direct to Miss Henry at 105 E. 
22d St., New York City. 


Mrs. Evia S. STEWART, president of 
the Illinois E. S. A, gave us a pleasant 
surprise by calling at the office of the 
WomAN’'s JOURNAL! few days ago with 
her husband, the Hon. Oliver Stewart, 
who has been making a lecture trip in the 
East. They gave us the latest news of 
the campaign in Chicago to secure a mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage clause in the new 
city charter. The work is in good hands, 
and is being managed wisely and well. 
Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin has sent in a pro- 
test against it. Mrs. Corbin has been pro- 
testing against equal rights fur more than 
twenty years, during which time the cause 
bas gone steadily marching on. Mrs. 
Stewart says Mrs. Corbin is about alli 
there is of the Illinvis ‘*Anti’’ Association. 


Mrs. Otro B. CoLe presided at the 
Couference in Boston on Industrial Rela- 
tions affecting Women and Children. It 
was announced that the State Board of 
Health had secured from the Legislature 
an appropriation of $5,000, to investigate 
the conditions prevailing in dangerous 
trades. Meanwhile the Boston Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union and the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs have 
been investigating the condition of wom- 
en employed in rubber worksand in twine 
and cordage factories. Their agent, Miss 
Mabel Parton, gave an account of what she 
found, Miss Caroline J. Cook told of the 
legal protection now accorded to women, 
Mrs. Cole called attention to the chap- 
ter on ‘‘Woman’s Right to the Ballot,” in 
Mrs. Florence Kelley’s book, ‘‘Some Eth- 
ical Gains through Legislation.’’ This is 
a book that all suffragists should read, 
Mrs. Park recommended them to adopt 
the two suggestions made by Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead in ber letter t» the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL about promoting the celebra- 
tion of Peace Day in the schools, and hold- 
ing a special meeting on or near May 18, 
the anniversary of the Hague Conference, 
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CLINGING VINES AND STURDY OAKS. 

It is a beautiful theory that women 
should be sheltered and protected by chiv. 
alrous men. Nor is it without a certain 
element of truth. The clinging vine and 
th» sturdy oak are still a stereotyped ideal 
of the relations of the sexes. But botan- 
ists, with cruel fidelity to fact, assure us 
that the clinging vine invariably saps the 
vitality of the sturdy oak, so that the con- 
tinued relation becomes fatal to both. At 
best the bread of a dependent is bitter, 
and the burden of supporting one who 
renders no equivalent becomes exhausting 
and often unbearable. 

Our remonstrant friends commend to 
disfranchised women the blessed privilege 
of being ‘‘non-combatants.’’ But in act- 
ual warfare this does not count for much, 
When men and women went together un- 
armed to the palace to present their hum- 
ble petition to the Czar, both alike were 
massacred by the guards of the “‘little 
father.’’ One of the shocking atrocities 
described by a missionary eye-witness in 
the Congo was the deliberate selection 
and slaughter of an aged woman too 
old to gather rubber by King Leopold’s 
cannibal police as material for their 
dinner. It does not seem much ofa priv- 
ilege for a Congo woman to be classed as 
a pnon-combatant, if she is liable to be 
killed and eaten by her natural protectors! 
According to the first accounts received 
from Manila, the Moro women and men 
were slaughtered indiscriminately in Min- 
danao. If so, it would not seem an envi- 
able privilege for a non combatant to be 
‘‘extermipnated”’ under the plea of ‘‘benev- 
olent assimilation.” This legal fiction that 
women are privileged non-combatants in 
time of war seems very much of achimera. 

Io the battle of liie going on about us, 
we do not see the theory consistently ex- 
emplified. In women’s wages as opera- 
tives, in their salaries as teachers, in the 
price of their food, clothing, and fuel, in 
the assessment of taxes and the collection 
of rents, no preference is extended to 
women. Onthecontrary, the distinctions 
on account of sex seem invariably against 
the woman, on a general presumption of 
her inferior capacity and value. Among 
the pitiful items in our daily papers are 
acc )unts of the mismanagement and em- 
bezzlement of women’s estates by men 
who have been appointed their legal guar. 
dians and trustees, on the supposition 
that women lack the capacity and experi- 
ence necessary for the management of 
their own affairs. Every day we read of 
men killed by accidents leaving wives and 
children unprovided for. But society, 
which pensions the veteran soldier, makes 
no provision for the destitute mother and 
her helpless offspring. 

On the whole, then, it doos not seem 
to me, as a mere man, that it is much ofa 
privilege for a woman to bea ‘vine’ ora 
‘‘non.combatant.”’ It would seem much 
better if she were early trained in the 
theory of self-protection and the practice 
of self-support. Every girl should be 
taught atrade, Every school should have 
a teacher to explain the rules of business 
and the art of saving and investing small 
earnings. It is a cruel thing to lead a 
young woman to suppose that she is to 
be “‘supported” in after life by some man, 
be he husband, brother, or son. Even 
where such nominal support exists, an 
equivalent is almost always exacted. 

The firat and most important of all les- 
sons for women, as for men, is that of self- 
help, yet it is the lesson most often neg- 
lected. 

Industrial schools for girls; trade schools 
for women; practical training for bouse- 
keeping and home-making; skilled ability 
for self-support — these will hereafter, 
more than ever before, be needed by wom. 
en, as population becomes more crowded 
and competition more severe. H, B. B. 


_—_ OOO 


COLLEGE FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 

This year the Associate Alumnw of 
Vassar College offer a fellowship of 3500, 
available for study either in Europe or 
America. It will be awarded upon proof 
of ability and promise of success in the 
chosen line of work. Applications for 
1906-07 must be in the bands of the Com- 
mittee on Award by March 31, and must 
be accompanied by testimonials of ability, 





character and health; a statement of the 
work proposed, and examples of scientific 
or literary work accomplished. Applica. 
tions may be sent to Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Howe, 183 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Miss Mary W. Whitney, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. The Balti- 
more Association for the Promotion of 
University Education of Women also 
offers a fellowship of $500 for 1906-07. 
This fellowship is generally awarded to 
candidates who have done one or two 
years’ graduate work. It may be held 
two years by the successful candidate, and 
preference is given to women from Mary 
land and the South. Blank forms of ap. 
plication may be obtained from Miss Mc- 
Lane, 1101 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 
Md., and all applications must be in the 
hands of Dr. Mary Sherwood, The Arun. 
del, Baltimore, Md., Chairman of the 
Committee on Award, before April 7, 
1906. 


MISS ANTHONY'S LAST HOURS. 





Rev. Anna H., Shaw, in a letter written 
to the National Business Committee from 
Rochester, N. Y., on March 17, says in 
part: 

**With what words can I express to you 
the longing I have to see youall today? If 
we could only meet together in, and go 
out to our various lines of work from, this 
little office room of our dear Leader—the 
little room from which she bas sent to us 
and to the world so many messages of in. 
spiration and love and counsel—I think 
we should carry a benediction with us 
which would both comfort our hearts and 
inspire our service. As I sit here alone 
to-day, 1 seem to be surrounded by the 
presence of the unexpressed longings 
which she tried to utter as ber spirit was 
leaviog her tired body. In the short con- 
versations I was permitted to hold with 
her during the last week, her whole 
thought was with the work and the work- 
ers. Every day we talked of Oregon and 
the prospect of carrying the State, and 
each day I would cull from the letters 
and newspaper clippings a fresh bit of 
hope. Her dear face would lighten up, 
and when she had not even strength to 
turn her beautiful head on the pillow, her 
eyes would brighten, and with an inten- 
sity of feeling that thrilled me, her fal- 
tering voice would say, ‘Oh, if I were 
ouly able to be there! I long for it so! I 
think if I were well [ could do some good 
work yet.’ Inour last conversation, when 
she seemed so much better, only two 
hours before the fatal blow, she said, ‘I 
ought not to be impatient to get well 
faster, but there is so much to talk with 
you about!’ and again it was of our 
work and her longing for us. On Friday 
she talked of our official board and its 
membefts, and expressed her belief, as 
well as her hope, that each one of us 
would be faithful, and never let our Arso- 
ciation go down or diminish our demands 
one iota until all were granted. 

“From this hour it is my purpose to 
give every minute of my time to this one 
cause. I shall try to give my service in 
the same spirit in which she gave hers, 
not by narrowly excludivg thought of all 
other reforms, but in any way that will 
be helpful to ours as a primary purpose of 
life. We have all heard ber say, over and 
over again, ‘I know nothing but woman 
and her disfranchisement.’ So I say to- 
day, ‘Henceforth I shall know nothing 
but woman and her disfranchisement.’ I 
made her that promise after she could no 
longer speak, when I could only tell from 
the clasp of her hand, in answer to my 
longing for a word from her, that she 
knew and understood; and when I repeat- 
ed it to her, shedrew her hand from mine 
and laid it in blessing on my head, and 
then, taking hold of my hand, drew it to 
her lips and kissed it, or tried to kiss it— 
for her lips could not move—three times. 
Several times after that, during that long 
night, she would press my hand, and prob- 
ably for twelve hours after she was strick- 
en, she was more or less conscious. After 
that I could get no response from hor, and 
yet in her unconsciousness she could feel 
the moment my hand unclasped and would 
reach after it. The nurse said she uncon- 
sciously missed its warmth, as one in a 
sleep snuggles toward warmth and com- 
fort; but I felt that in those long, weary 
hours it was her last longing to feel com- 
radesbip, and even in her unconsciousness 
it remained with her. 

“The last two weeks have been the 
most blessed of my life. It was agreat 
and unspeakable comfort to be allowed 
to be with her, and I shall never cease to 
be grateful that I was by her side to re- 
ceive the inspiration which I wish could 
have been shared by you all—just as her 
thought reached out to you all. 

“The cause is still with us. Our work 
is still to be done, with the added respon- 
sibility and burden which she has be- 
queathed to us as her legacy. ‘There is 
not one of us who would not gladly give 
to it the best that is in us. Her work is 


finished, and now we must go on with 
ours, 

“Miss Anthony was very avxious that 
Miss Mary should gu with me to Oregon. 
She said I had never gone into a campaign 
without her, and she could not bear to 
think of my going alone, so she wanted 
Aunt Mary to go with me, as she said, to 
take careof me. The thought of a wo- 
man of 79 going all that distance to take 
care of me did not strike her as at all un- 
reasonable, and so before her sickness Miss 
Mary had decided to go. I felt there was 
a kind of work in the local meetings and 
parlor meetings in Portland that Miss 
Mary could do to greater advantage than 
any of us, and Miss Anthony told me last 
week that she was so sorry her illness had 
come just now, so as to keep Mary from 
Oregon, After it was all over, I talked 
with Miss Mary, and she felt how anxious 
Miss Anthony had been for her to go, and 
it is decided she will go with me, I feel 
that there is not one of us who will be a 
greater inspiration in Oregon than she 
will. 

‘*Miss Mary and I shall start a week from 
to-day. I shall probably not write you 
again until I reach Oregon. You will 
hear from me next in the midst of the 
battle.’’ 





MISS ANTHONY’S FUNERAL. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


And Father, we thank thee that there 
is something left for us todo, We thank 
thee that her dream did not come rew, as 
she so longed to have it; that she dreamed 
a larger dream than one life could fulfill; 
that it was hers to say at last: 

“Others shall sing the song, 

Others shall right the wrong, 

Finish what [ begin, 

And all I failed of win.” 
We know that ber heart ached while she 
listened to thy word, ‘I have caused thy 
eyes to look upon the land, but thou shalt 
not enter into it.”’ So we take it as her 
bequest to us to do the unfinished work, 
that her dream may be realized,—to es- 
tablish the new justice and equality of 
right 

God, speed her on into a more perfect 
consecration and selflessness—if it be pos- 
sible—where angels walk! God, bless her! 
All our hearts are blessing her. We fear 
nothing for her. We fear nothing in her 
presence, as she lies here silent. We 
hear her word, ‘Failure is impossible’’ 
for right, for good; for God is God, and 
they who serve his will are doomed to 
success. (30d bless her; comfort those 
who miss her; inspire those who knew 
and loved her to do thy will! Amen. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON’S ADDRESS. 

The world has long discerned and duly 
acknowledged the noble character and ser- 
vice of Susan B, Anthony. On each recur- 
ring birthday of her ripened years, she 
has received the respectful homage of 
men and the passiovate tribute of grateful 
women. Devoid of vanity and oblivious 
of self, her constant thought was of the 
great movement to which her life was 
given, 

The change in woman’s outlook and op. 
portunity since her early days was full of 
cheer, but the self-evident justice of her 
cause made the delay in granting it a 
source of wonder and constant disappoint- 
ment. No rest could come to that active 
mind and tireless body while a legal 
shackle rested upon her sisters. Star after 
star broke out in the darkened firmament 
to which her eyes unceasingly turned. 
Four States of the Union lifted from wom- 
en all political disabilities; Great Britain 
and Scandinavia yielded a modified suf- 
frage; and in New Zealand and Australia 
the battle was fully won. Yet how our 
friend longed for the complete triumph 
in her own land! She was willing to bear 
the ills of age if only the jubilee could be 
sounded while her living ears could re- 
ceive the glad tidings. 

Remembering Miss Anthony’s indiffer- 
ence to personal eulogy, which she invari- 
ably turned to the credit of the cause, I 
shall not try to repeat in varying words 
the tribute of love and appreciation so 
often paid. Let me rather recur to half 
a century ago, when the fresh and earnest 
Quaker schoolmistress entered upon her 
consecration to the cause of the imbruted 
slave and to the uplifting of oppresed 
womanhood. Out of the first movement 
the second grew, and what more natural 
than the impulse which led the new dis- 
ciple to seek acquaintance with the abo- 
lition leaders! . 

Into my father’s crowded household she 
came a welcome guest, a helper and not a 
hindrance. Unassuming, earnest, sympa- 
thetic, attractive to children, she won 
easily and completely my mother’s heart, 
It was atime of stress for the tired house- 
keeper, who, with scanty means, must 
furnish hospitality to all coming in the 
name of human liberty. Some were in- 
deed burdens, but more were sources of de- 
light, and, like “‘Susan,’’ which she became 
at once, even to infant tongues, melted 
into the family life like those of kin. In- 








deed, the ties of unpopular reformers are 
often closer than those of blood. 

At that time the struggle for woman’s 
rights was already launched. The Lon- 
don Anti-Slavery World’s Convention, in 
1840, where the American women dele- 
gates were refused admission on account 
of sex, with Lucretia Mott and Mary Grew 
among the rejected, marks the inception 
of the organized woman’s movement 
which later developed. 

The heroic Grimke sisters of South Car- 
olina and Abby Kelley were the first to 
tread the bitterly hostile path of public 
speaking, forced to assert their rights as 
women to plead for black men in chains, 
Lucy Stone, in her charming youth, fresh 
from Oberlin, a curiosity as the product 
of a college, had followed closely these 
elder pioneers. But ridicule and coarse 
invective, verging on the brutal, were 
still to be encountered, and Miss Anthony 
faced them with undaunted courage. Per- 
sonal dangers were little feared, but to 
tender and sensitive women the constant 
wounding of the spirit to which they were 
subjected, both from men and from un- 
thinking and conventional women, was 
indeed a trial. 

In retrospect, however, these indigni- 
ties counted as naught, a thousand times 
offset by the precious association into 
which such self-effacement for an ideal 
brought kindred souls. What were the 
sneers of subsidized editors, or the social 
slights of fashionable women, or even mis- 
understood motive, compared with the 
friendship of Parker, Garrison, Whittier, 
Phillips, Curtis, Pillsbury, Foster, Gerrit 
Smith, Frederick Douglass, and their com- 
peers, occupying the stage where the real 
history of the times was making? Al- 
though a period of national darkness, it 
was to actors in the momentous drama 
one of exaltation and joy. Faith in the 
supreme laws, fidelity to conviction, the 
larger life that blesses those who follow 
truth, brought a peace of mind past com- 
prehension, and dwarfed the every-day 
annoyances that shut out the sunlight. 
The periodical conventions were full of 
excitement, interest and refreshment, 
Harmonious in purpose, but witb lively 
differences of opinion, they were fruitful 
in animated discussions, To reformers’ 
children of those days, no modern enter- 
tainment can compare to these. 

The felicitous conjunction of Miss An- 
thony and Mrs, Stanton will long remain 
a typeof faithful friendship. Each brought 
separate offerings to the cause, the lack of 
one supplied by the abundance of the 
other. Both will be linked in the history 
of the struggle. One can imagine Mrs. 
Stanton the magnet of a salon, a Madame 
de Stael, whose quick wit and gracious 
presence charmed and attracted. But 
there was no better place to view Miss 
Anthony than on the platform, There, 
with ease not exceeded by Mrs. Stanton in 
the social circle, she made the audience 
her guests and friends. She attempted 
no set speeches, pretended to no felicity 
of diction, caring nothing for periods, but 
everything for clarity and directness, 
reaching her point, ‘‘straight as a line of 
light.’’ Simple, practical and ingenuous, 
her unpremeditated remarks carried that 
quality of nature that makes the whole 
world kin. To hear her for only five min- 
utes was to dissipate forall time the preju- 
dices of an opponent. Whatever might 
be the disagreement with her sentiments, 
the onlooker could never afterwards doubt 
the sincerity and loveable character of 
this remarkable woman, who inspired 
such enthusiasm and loyalty among her 
co-workers. It was impossible for her to 
escape being ‘‘Aunt Susau’’ to all the 
younger members of the faith. 

Dissensions are inevitable in all human 
organizations, those of reform included, 
The contrary points of view regarding 
methods, and the personal equations 
which always enter, cause lines of cleav 
age and make grievances that rankle. The 
wounds of the enemy are marks of honor, 
but those of fellow-reformers pierce to 
the marrow. 

No one experienced these tribulations 
more than did this positive and self-reli- 
ant leader. Within or without the society 
she maintained a firm front against all an- 
tagonists, assured of the rectitude of her 
motives and the soundness of her judg- 
ment. 

It was no pride of opinion, for she was 
ever amenable to reason. The interest of 
her cause was her first and final consider- 
ation. These breaches lessened, if they 
were not altogether lLealed, as the victory 
neared. istranged comrades again unit- 
ed. It will be with the woman suffrage 
as it was with the anti-slavery movement 
when the goalis reached, the internal fric- 
tion will be lost sight of in the grand re- 
sult, ‘‘As morning drinks the morning 
star.”’ 

The familiar figure, that to some of us 
has seemed perennial as the seasons, will 
be missed sorely when the anniversaries 
accentuate her absence. What has be- 
come of that indomitable spirit, the wisest 
know not. No realm can be wherein this 
gentle yet rugged reformer would not find 





something to improve. No primrose path 
of dalliance could bring happiness to her 
being. But we are grateful that in our 
time and sphere she spent her mortal life. 

“What would not a man give,” said 
Socrates, “if he might converse with Or- 
pheus and Musaeus and Hesiod and Hom- 
er? Nay, if this be true, let me die again 
and again. I, too, shall have a wonderful 
interest in a place where I can converse 
with Palamedes, and Ajax, the son of Tel- 
amon, and other heroes of old!’’ And if 
the possibilities suggested by the ancient 
philosopher exist, what infinite delight 
awaits our friend, who carries with her the 
blessings of the downtrodden and the grat- 
itude of her generation! 


ADDRESS OF MRS, R. JEROME JEFFREY. 


We, the colored people of R»chester, 
join the world in mourning the loss of our 
true friend, Susan B. Anthony. Years 
ago, when it meant a great deal to bea 
friend to our poor, down-trodden race, 
Susan B, Anthony stood side by side with 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucy Stone, Abby Kelley Foster, Frederick 
Douglass and others, fighting our battles 
and espousing the cause of an enslaved 
people. 

Well do we remember the 12th of De- 
cember last, at the centennial of the birth 
of William Lloyd Garrison, at the Zion 
Church, when she stood in the pulpit and 
told us of the struggles of Garrison and 
the trials of the noble women and men en- 
gaged in the anti-slavery movement. Then 
she spoke of her life work, the suffrage 
movement, She bade us look forward 
to better and brighter days that would 
surely come to us as @ race, and as we 
looked up into her sweet face and listened 
to her words, it seemed like a benediction. 

Little did we think it would be her last 
address to us as a race. With her dear 
sister, Mary, we sympatbize in her great 
loss. The colored churches of this city, 
the National and State Federations of Col- 
ored Women, the federated clnbs of the 
association, the little Girls of Busy Bee, 
who at their last meeting stated that they 
would send with their offering of flowers 
money for Oregon, all extend to you their 
tender sympathy; your loss is our great 
loss, 

The members of the Susan B, Anthony 
Club of this city bow their beads in sor- 
row for their great leader. She was our 
friend for many years —our champion, 
Sleep on, dear heart, in peace, for we who 
have looked into thy face, we who have 
heard thy voice, we who have known some- 
thing of thy great life work—we pledge 
ourselves to devote our time and energies 
to the work thou hast left us to do. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. CATT. 


Every century has produced a few men 
and women, whose memories the world 
has adjudged worthy of perpetuation. 
The dear friend who has gone from our 
midst was one of our centuries’ immortals, 
Both friends and foes of the causes she es- 
poused are agreed that this honor is hers. 
Her eighty-six years measures a movement 
whose results have been more far-reaching 
in the change of conditions, social, civil, 
and political, than those of any war of 
revolution since history began. 

When this woman opened her eyes upon 
the light of our world, there was scarce a 
civilized nation whose standards were not 
tainted by the protection of human slavy- 
ery somewhere within its domain. Nota 
woman was there in any land, or among 
any people, who did not live under the 
shadow and the oppression of laws and 
customs which should have been found 
alone in barbarism. When she laid down 
her self-appointed task to uplift the world 
toa more just order of things, these ini- 
quities had passed away as the result of 
that mighty movement. There is to-day 
an infinitely broader field of opportunity, 
of happiness and usefulness for women 
than when she came. There is an im- 
measurably sounder, healthier and more 
rational relationship between the sexes 
than when she began her work. There is 
a higher womanhood, a nobier manhood 
and a better humanity. This woman for 
a large part of half a century was the chief 
inspiration, counselor and guide of that 
movement, Few workers have been priv- 
ileged to see such large results from their 
labors. 

There were great women associated 
with her from time to time, women of 
wonderful intellect, of superb power, of 
grand character, and yet she was clearly 
the greatest of them all, the greatest wo- 
man of our century, and perhaps the great- 
est of alltimes. Although she possessed 
intellectual attributes in full measure, and 
was an acknowledged power upon the 
platform, there were other women equally 
well endowed. Her greatness lay in the 
rare qualities of her character, which have 
not been repeated or duplicated in any 
other leader. 

Well do I remember my first intimate 
work with Miss Anthony sixteen years ago 
in a campaign in South Dakota, She was 
then seventy years of age. Should we hear 
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of man or woman of those years to-day go- 
ing into & new and sparsely settled country 
to conduct a campaign, we should marvel 
at it. Yet so full of energy and determina- 
tion was she that no one thought of her 
age. She remained there for months, living 
under hardships and privations of which 
sho never complained. Toward the close 
of that campaign, women began to whisper 
to each other and to say: ‘‘Oh, if we lose 
this campaign it wi'l surely kill Miss An- 
thony. She has so set her heart upon it 
that at her time of life the shock of defeat 
will surely prove fatal.’’ So we all re- 
doubled our efforts, working no longer for 
the cause alone, but for her sake as well, 
The day after the vote was taken, we 
gathered in the Headquarters at Huron 
to hear the returns, As the reports piled 
up the adverse results, Miss Anthony 
passed from one to another, giving a 
cheerful word everywhere, smiling always, 
aud bringing back the fleeting cour- 
age of all with her strong, ‘‘Never mind, 
never mind, there will be another time. 
Cheer up, the world will not always view 
our question as it does now! By and by 
there will be a victory.’”’ This incident is 
indicative of her true greatness. 

It was that hope, which hoped on when 
others saw nothing to hope for; that splen- 
did optimism which never knew despair; 
that faith which never forgot the eternal 
righteousness of her cause; that courage 
which never recognized disappointment; 
that tenacity of purpose which never per- 
mitted her to deflect ever so little from 
the main purpose of her life, which com- 
bined to make her greater than others. 
This is the combination of qualities which 
has produced martyrs. It is the charac- 
ter of a Savonarola or a Bruno. She 
never knew defeat. When that happened 
which others called defeat, she was wont 
to think of it as merely the establishment 
of a mile-post to indicate the progress 
which had been made, and she never 
doubted that victory was just ahead. 

We had hoped that this wonderful wo- 
man might remain with us for many years 
to come. We believed our hopes were 
warranted by the youth which she pre- 
served in spite of her advancing years, 
and by the activity and ardor which never 
forsook her. We had hoped that she 
might see the full fruition of her desires. 
All over the world there had been prayer 
without ceasing that she might remain 
until her dearest hope should become aa 
established fact. But I believe I speak 
for all enlightened womanhood when | 
say that we almost forget the grief and 
disappointment in the prayer of thanks 
giving that this great soul has been per- 
mitted to live and to give its spleudid ser- 
vice to the world. We realize that her 
life has given to many nations a higher 
perception of life and duty, and that it has 
lifted society to a higher plane, and we 
are grateful. We are rejoiced that she 
was permitted to make her life a continual 
and triumphal march of well-doing until 
the very end. 

She seemed to have been especially 
called to doa work which none but she 
could do, That work was not completed; 
but where in the beginning there was but 
atiny force of workers, now there isa 
vast army to carry iton. This army has 
its leader, a superb and fearless leader, 
and I feel sure that I speak for every man 
and woman in that army when I say that 
we, one and all, at the grave of her whom 
we have loved, pledge anew our loyalty to 
that leader, and fresh devotion to our com. 
mon cause. Perhaps, then, the world did 
not need her more. Perhaps she cou'd 
now be spared to go to her well-deserved 
rest. 

But we mourn her to-day, and every 
heart aches that we must let her go. We 
admire, we revere and we honor her be- 
cause she was great, but we mourn her 
because we loved her. Who can tell why 
we love? There was something one may 
not describe which won our bearts as well 
as our devotion. Perhaps it was her sim- 
plicity, her forgetfulness of self, her 
thoughtfulness of others, her little oddi- 
ties, which made us love her. We have 
not lost a leader alone, but a dear, dear 
friend, whose place can never be filled. 
We shall never see her like again. 

Had the poet ‘wished to put into verse 
that which was the motto of her life, the 
spirit which alwaysactuated her, he could 
not have worded it better than when he 
wrote: 

‘* To the wrong that needs resistance, 
To the right that needs assistance, 
To the future in the distance 

Give yourself.”’ 

We can pay her no higher tribute and 
build her no grander monument than to 
write those words in our hearts and to 
make them the guide of the remainder of 
our lives, as we go on with the work she 
laid down. 


REV. ANNA SHAW’S ADDRESS. 
Your flags at half-mast tell of a nation’s 
loss, but there are no symbols and no 
words which can tell the love and sorrow 
that fill our hearts. And yet, out of the 
depths of our grief arise feelings of truest 





gratitude for the beauty, the tenderness, 
the nobility of example, of our peerless 
Leader’s life. There is no death for such 
asshe. There are no last words of love. 
The ages to come will revere her name. 
Unnumbered generations of the children 
of men shall rise up to call her blessed. 
Her words, her work and her character 
will go on to brighten the pathway and 
bless the lives ofall peoples. That which 
seems death to our unseeing eyes is to 
her translation. Her work will not be 
finished, nor will her last word be spoken, 
while there remains a wrong to be righted, 
or a fettered life to be freed in all the 
earth. 

You do well to strew her bier with 
palms of victory and to crown her with 
unfading laurel, for never did more victo- 
rious hero enter into rest. 

Her character was well poised. She did 
not emphasize one characteristic to the 
exclusion of others. She taught us that 
the real beauty of a true life is found in 
the harmonious blending of diverse ele- 
ments, and her life was the epitome of her 
teaching. She merged a keen sense of 
justice with the deepest love. Her mas- 
terful intellect never for one moment 
checked the tenderness of her emotions. 
Her splendid self-assertion found its high- 
est realization in perfect self-surrender. 
She demonstrated the divine principle 
that the truest self-development must go 
hand in hand with the greatest and most 
arduous service for others. 

Hers was the most harmoniously-devel- 
oped character I have ever known; a liv- 
ing soul whose individuality was blended 
into oneness with all humanity. She lived, 
yet not she, humanity lived in her, Fight- 
ing the battle for individual freedom, she 
was so lost to the consciousness of her 
own personality that she was unconscious 
of existence apart from all mankind, 

Her quenchless passion for her cause 
was that it was yours and mine, the cause 
of the whole world. She knew that where 
freedom is, there is the center of power. 
In it she saw potentially all that humanity 
might attain when possessed by its spirit. 
Hence her cause, perfect equality of rights, 
of opportunity, of privilege, for all, civic 
and political, was to her the bed-rock 
upon which all true progress must rest, 
Theretore she was nothing, her cause was 
everything. She knew no existence apart 
from it. In it she lived and moved and 
had ber being. It was the first and last 
thought of each day. It was the last 
word upon ber faltering lips. To it her 
flitting soul responded when the silenced 
voice could no longer obey the will, and 
she could only answer our heart. broken 
questions with the clasp of her trembling 
hand. 

She was in the truest sense a reformer, 
unhindered in her service by the narrow- 
ness and negative destructiveness which 
often so sadly hamper the work of true 
reform, Possessed by an unfaltering con- 
viction of the primary importance of her 
own cause, she nevertheless recognized 
that every effort by either one or many 
earnest souls toward what they believe to 
be a better or saner life, should be met in 
a spirit of encouragement and helpfulness. 
She recognized that it was immeasurably 
more desirable to be honestly and earnest- 
ly seeking that which in its attainment 
might not prove best, than to be hypocrit- 
ically subservient to the truth through a 
spirit of selfish fear, or fawning at the 
beck of power. She instinctively grasped 
the truth underlying all the great move- 
ments which have helped the progress of 
the ages, and did not wait for an individ- 
ual or a cause to win popularity before 
freely extending to its struggling life a 
hand of helpful comradeship. She was 
never found in the cheering crowd that 
follows an already victorious standard. 
She left that to the time-servers who 
divide the spoil after they have crucified 
their Saviour, She was truly great— 
great in her humility and utter lack of 
pretension. 

On her 80th birthday this noble soul 
could truthfully say, in response to the 
words of loving appreciation from those 
who showered garlands all about her, “I 
am not accustomed to demonstrations of 
gratitude or of praise. I have been a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water 
to this movement. I know nothing, I have 
known nothing, of oratory or rhetoric. 
Whatever I have done has been done be- 
cause I wanted to see better conditions, 
better surroundings, better circumstances 
for women.,”’ 

Speaking of her, Lady Henry Somerset 
said: ‘She has the true sign of greatness 
in that she is absolutely without preten- 
sion. No woman of fame bas ever 80 
thoroughly made this impression of mod- 
esty and unselfishnessupon my mind.”’ 
This was the impression which she made 
upon all who knew her, and,-leaving her 
presence, one would say, How humble she 
is! Viewing her life achievements one 
exclaims, How transcendently great she 
is! No wonder she has won a name and 
fame world-wide, and that she bas turned 
the entire current of human conviction. 
One indeed wrote truly who said of her: 





“She has lived a thousand years, if 
achievement can measure the length of 
life.”’ 

She whose name we honor, whose friend- 
ship we reverence, whose love we prize as 
a deathless treasure, would say, ‘'This 
is not an hour for grief or despair. If my 
life has achieved anything, if I have lived 
to any purpose, carry on the work I have 
to lay down.”’ 

In our last conversation, when her pro- 
phetic soul saw what we dared not even 
thiok, she said, “I leave my work to you 
and to the others who have been go faithful. 
Promise that you will never let it go down, 
or lessen our demands, There is so much 
to be done. Think of it! I bave struggled 
for sixty years for a little bit of justice, 
and die without securing it.”’ 

Oh, the unutterable cruelty of it! The 
time will come when at these words every 
American heart will feel the unspeakable 
shame and wrong of such a martyrdom. 

She did not gain the little bit of freedom 
for herself, but there is scarcely a civil- 
ized land, not even our own, in which she 
has not been instrumental in securing for 
some women that to which our Leader 
did not attain. She did not reach the 
goal, but, all along the weary years, what 
marvellous achievements, what countless 
victories! The whole progress has been a 
triumphal march, marked by sorrow and 
hardship, but never by despair. The 
heart sometimes longed for sympathy and 
the way was long, and ob, so lonely, but 
every step was marked by some evidence 
of progress, some wrong righted, some 
right established. We have followed her 
leadership until we stand upon the mount 
of vision where she today leaves us. The 
promised land lies just before us, It is 
for us to go forward and take possession. 
Without faltering, without a desertion 
from our ranks, without delaying even to 
mourn the loss of our departed Leader, 
the faithful host is marchingon, Already 
the call to advance is heard along the line, 
aud one devoted young follower writes, 
“There are hundreds of us now, her fol- 
lowers, who will try to keep up the work 
she so nobly began and brought nearly 
to completion. We will work the harder 
to try to compensate the world for her 
loss.’’ Another writes, ‘I believe, as yeu 
go forth to your labors, you will find jess 
opposition and far more encouragement 
than heretofore, The world is profoundly 
stirred by the loss of our great leader, and 
in consequence the lukewarm are becom- 
ing zealous, the prejudiced are disarming, 
and the suffragists are renewing their 
vows of fidelity to the cause for which 
Miss Anthony lived and died. Her talis- 
manic words, the last she ever uttered 
before a public audience, ‘Failure is im- 
possible,’ should be inscribed on our ban- 
ner and engraved On our hearts.”’ 

She has not only blessed us in the leg- 
acy of her life and work, but she has left 
us the dearest legacy of her love. The 
world knew Miss Anthony as the cour- 
ageous, earnest, unfaltering champion of 
a great principle and the friend of all re. 
forms. Those of us who knew her best 
knew that she was all this and more; that 
she was one of the most home-making and 
home-loving of women. To her home her 
heart always turned with tenderest long- 
ing, and for the one who made home pos- 
sible she felt the most devoted love and 
gratitude. She inscribed upon the first 
volume of her Life History, ‘To my young- 
est sister Mary, without whose faithful 
and constant home-making there could 
have been no freedom for the out-going of 
her grateful and affectionate sister.’’ 

To this homc-making sister the affec- 
tion of every loyal heart will turn, and we 
her co-workers will love and honor her, 
not alone for this devotion to her sister, 
but for her loyal comradeship and faithful 
service in our great cause, She is our 
legacy of love,and it will be the joy of every 
younger sister to bestow upon her the 
homage of our affection. 

On the heights alone such souls meet 
God. In silent communion they learn 
life’s sublimest lessons. They are the 
world’s real heroes. Hers was an heroic 
life. By it she teaches us thatthe philos- 
ophy of the ancients is wrong; that it is 
not true that men are made heroic by in- 
difference to life and death, but by learn- 
ing to love something more than life. Her 
heroism was the heroism of an all-absorb- 
ing love, a love which neither indifference, 
nor persecution, nor misrepresentation, 
nor betrayal, nor hatred, nor flattery, 
could quench; a heroism which would 
suffer her to see and to know nothing but 
the power of injustice and hatred to de- 
stroy, and the power of justice and love 
to develop, all that is best and noblest in 
human character. To the causes which 
such souls espouse, ‘Failure is impossi- 
ble.’’ Truly did Dean Thomas say in her 
address at our National Convention, ‘Of 
such as you were the lines of the poet 
Yeats written: 

‘‘They shall be remembered forever, 

They shall be alive forever, 


They shall be speaking forever, 
The people shall hear them forever.” 


The hymns sung were Chadwick’s ‘It 





Singeth Low in Every Heart,” by the 
church quartette, Tennyson's “Crossing 
the Bar,” by Miss May Marsh, and Whit- 
tier’s “‘All as God Wills,’’ and Gaskell’s 
“Calmly, Calmly Lay Her Down,” by the 
congregation. 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
says: 

“A large part of the great auditorium 
was filled by the representatives of various 
societies, among them{the Local Council of 
Women, the P. E. Club, the Women’s Ed- 
ucation and Industrial Union, the W. C. 
T. U., the Board of Education, the public 
school principals. Members of the College 
Women’s Club took places in the choir 
gallery to the east of the palpit, and mia- 
isters of the city occupied that to the 
west. Other clergymen, representing 
practically every denomination in Roches- 
ter, were in the audience. The ushers 
were trustees of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, 

“Among those who sat near the mourn- 
ers were Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton and 
her secretary, Miss Hauser. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Smith Miller, of Geneva; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Wright Osborne, of Auburn; Mrs. EF, 
H. Merrill, president of the P. E. Club of 
Syracuse, a delegation from Buffalo, and 
delegations and representatives from vari- 
ous organizations in many villages and 
cities about Rochester attended. 

‘*The body, in a steel-gray casket, rested 
upon @ sombre catafalque. Along ‘the 
front of the rostrum was a row of palms, 
and in front of them were a sheaf of wheat 
and bouquets of white roses, An Ameri- 
can flag was draped over the lower end of 
thecasket. At the head was a floral offer- 
ing from the Anthony League. The cas. 
ket and the platform and floor near it 
were covered with jonquils, carnations, 
violets, roses and other flowers. 

“The young women to act as the body- 
guard were chosen from among the mem- 
bers of the P. E, Club and the Anthony 
League.”’ 

The Democrat and Chronivle estimates 
that from eight to ten thousand persons 
came to take a‘last look at Miss'Anthony’s 
face. There were many,pathetic scenes 
as they passed. 

Then the casket was taken to Mt. Hope 
cemetery, The grave was almost at the 
top of the north slope of the hill, and over 
it a tent had been raised to shelter the 
relatives and immediate friends from the 
rigorous weather. Theservice held here 
was extremely simple, As the casket was 
lowered into the earth, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw was escorted to the head of the 
grave to speak the parting words. She 
said: 

‘Dear friend, thou hast tarried with us 
long; thou hast now gone,to thy well 
earned rest. We beseech the Infinite 
Spirit who has upheld thee to make us 
worthy to follow in thy steps and carry 
on thy work. Farewell!"’ 





a + 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The California E. 8S. A. has sustained an 
immeasurable loss in the death of Mrs. 
Annie R, Wood of Alameda, who passed 
away at her home on Feb. 12. 

Mrs. Wood had been active in suffrage 
work since the opening of the California 
campaign in 1896, serving at various times 
as local and county president. In 1960 
she was elected president of our State As- 
sociation, serving twoterms, during which 
time much effective work was accom- 
plished. The building up of an organiza- 
tion fund was begun during her presi- 
dency. 

Mrs. Wood was an ideal suffrage worker: 
womanly in appearance, absolutely de- 
voted to whatever duty she had under- 
taken, possessed of a persistent, cheerful 
ness and optimism, honest in expressing 
her own convictions, but loyally carrying 
out the will of the majority. Her place 
cannot easily be filled. 

All theater-goers in San Francisco owe 
Mrs. Wood a debt of gratitude, for it was 
through her initiative that the ordinance 
requiring the removal of hats in public 
gatherings was passed. At a suffrage 
meeting in Alameda, at which she presid- 
ed, she asked the ladies to remove their 
hats, that all might see the speakers. The 
request produced a sensation. The San 
Francisco dailies sent their reporters over 
to interview her and published her pic- 
ture, and atthe next meeting of the Board 
of Supervisors, one of the members, refer- 





‘ to know about it. 


ring to Mrs. Wood’s action, presented an 
ordinance requiring the removal of hate, 
which was promptly passed, and has been 
in effect ever since. 

Mrs. Wood was a native of Philadel phia- 
but moved when a young child to Zanes, 
ville, where she lived until her marriage 
and removal to St. Paul. She had beena 
resident of California nineteen years. She 
leaves a husband, two daughters and a 
son. She had passed the allotted three 
score years and ten. She attended the 
National Suffrage Convention held in 
Minneapolis, and was only kept away from 
the one at Portland by the fact that she 
and her husband celebrated their golden 
wedding during the time of the conven- 
tion, During the last days of her illness, 
she asked her daughter what day of the 
month it was, as she did not wish to fail 
to take note of Miss Anthony's birthday, 

w. 





HUMOROUS 


The superiority of man to nature is con- 
tinually illustrated. Nature needs an im- 
mense quantity of quills to make a goose 
with, but a man can make a goose of him- 
self with one, 


Policeman—Come along now, quietly, or 
it willbe the worse for you. 0’ Toole— 
Oi'll not, The magistrate told me last 
time niver to be brought before him again, 
- begorra, I’m goin’ to obey his instruc- 

ions! 


“Nobody seems to want our Terri- 
tory,’ said ex-Delegate B. S. Rodey of 
New Mexico, ‘‘and there is no telling 
where we will bave landed by the time 
the Statehood bill is settled. Our status 
is as uncertain as that of an old negro 
slave I once heard of. Somebody asked 
him to whom he belonged. 

‘***T don’t know, suh,’ be replied, 
marsé, he upstairs playin’ pokah.’ ”’ 


‘Ole 


Two young men of dudish aspect, with 
cigarettes and slender canes, were looking 
at the monkeys at the Zoo. ‘'See,’’ said 
one to the other, pointing to a mother 
monkey with her children, “that is what 
we came from. Disgusting, isn’t it?’’ 
‘‘My dears,’’ said the mother monkey, 
showing the dudes to her babies, ‘‘look 
at those two creatures. That is what we 
are coming to!’ And they all wept bit- 
terly. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





AMY F. AOTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Bailding, Boston, Mass. 





REST HOUSE, — The attention of teachers 
and professional women is called to asmall REST 
HOUSE in the suburbs. It is unique in that the 


profits desired are not in money. o women, 
one a physician, have established this House. 
Their gain, during seven years of work, has been 
in the satisfaction found in restoring women to 
lives of usefulness. The House is net used as a 
retuge for oldage or incompetence. The patients 
pay the cost of maintaining the House, as any 
self-respecting persou must wish to do, but there 
are no high salaried othcers to support. The 
motto, written in invisible letters over the door, 
is the old word of Justice, so hard to retain in 
this selfish world—" Krom each according to her 
ability, to each according to her needs.” 
Reference, by permission, to Dr.S A. Kimball, 


239 Newbury St,, who will be glad to give fur- 
ther information toanyone between the hours of 
two and five o’clock. 

















WORKERS 


Will be interested in 


UNITY 


The Official Organ of the 
Congress of Religion 





The Senior Editor, JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
isan Author, Preacher, Lecturer and Writer of 
commanding genius and very wide reputation. 
Among the contributors are leading men from 
all denominations who believe in “The Larger 
Fellowship” of all high souls, Subscription price 
$2.00a year. Ten weeks on trial for ten stamps. 
Sample copy free. Address 


Manager Unity, 


Lincoln Center, Chicago 


The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is pubiished by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year, The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause shoul 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membership. 
Many branches of the work are bein pushes, 
and much progress is being made. You ought 
Subscribe for the Newsletter 





and you will. 
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ADIES’ EVENING 
GLOVES in extra 
lengths and all sizes at, 


Miss M. F. FISK S, 
144 7remont St. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


BY GRACE BESWICK. 


‘O strong, serene, pure rock of womanhood! 
Who, looking ou the laws and finding less 
Than she accounted justice, calmly stood 
And bravely asked the nation for redress! 
Not for herself; for she was never blind 
To storms of opposition that must come— 
The bitterness and scorn of lesser minds— 
And ‘ravelling round the world withouta 
home. 


She met with patience all the long delay, 
FP. r martyr-like was her insistent faith ; 
Keeping her steadfast purpose day by day, 
With eyes that looked beyond the gates of 
deatu. 
And still we see her, with unceasing care, 
Toiling till Life should turn its final page; 
The almond blossom in her silver ha r, 
A halo of her venerabie age. 


And tender hearts are wakening everywhere, 
and brave souls giving hunor to the brave, 
And loving words accost her here and there, 
In this land and beyond the ocran wave. 
So has she won some answer to her toil, 
Some earnest that foretells the final price, 
Seeing in native and in foreign soil 
Some truitage of her lifelong sacrifice. 


So let no woman turn aside from Gud, 
But take God ever with her in her task, 

Knowing, whatever lonely ways are trod, 
His purposes cau answer all we ask; 

In garnering priceless riches to the soul, 
In holding up before reflective youth, 
Amid t e strife for pleasure and for gold, 
One feariess spirit consecrate to truth. 


Nor call her childless, who has risen above 
The human passions with their narrow 
reach, 
And in a Gud-like, universal love 
Stretched helpful hands to elevate and 
teach. . 
The children of a nobler age will! call 
This queeniy woman “Mother,’”’ without 
slur, 
Who had no children of her own; for all 
Alike were sons and daugbters unto her. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The North Dakota Federation is raising 
afuod to erect a bronze statue to Saca- 
jawea, at Bismarck, where the Indian girl 
joined the Lewis and Clark expedition. 





The Massachusetts State Federation held 
*@ very pretty and successful Bazar last 
week in Horticultural Halil, Bostuo. Every 
newspaper was invited to give a doll, with 
permission to make it a means of adverti:- 
ing the paper. The WomAN's JOURNAL 
contributed a doll dressed to represent the 
president of its board of directors, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. Ste wore the well- 
known white cap, white laceshawl and pur 
ple gown, and carried a dainty biack velvet 
reticule, with a paper peeping out of it, la 
belled “Suffrage Petition.’’ Our friend Mr. 
Carnig Eksergian, the artist, who bas lately 
painted Mrs. Huwe’s portrait, spread plas- 
ter of Paris upon the cha:acte1less face of 
the doll as she came from the sh» p, and 
painted over it, until ner features, as 
everyone declared, really suggested the 
distinguished original, She was dressed 
by Mis, Eksergian, who is as skilful with 
the needie as her husband is with the 
brust. Our doll was received with accia- 
mation by the ladies in charge of the dull 
table, who pronounced it the gem of their 
collection, They set up beside it a gen 
tleman dull with Jong locks and bushy 
whiskers, representivug Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Haie. Mrs. Howe sas seated on a 
chair, witha calm and resulute expression, 
her hand resting on the suffrage petition. 
Dr. Hale stood beside ber wits a mourn 
ful look on bis face, and bis bands spread 
out as if in an attitude of ineffectual re- 
monstrance, They might have been an 
allegurical group. From many directious 
we bear praiscs of the Julia Ward Howe 
doll. Mrs. Howe never was regard-d as a 
“dolly” person, but it seems that sbe cap 
score a success even in that character, 





The San Francisco Call publi-hes every 
Monday the club vews uf the week, The 
editor cf this departmeot is Mrs Laura 
Bride Powers, a clever writer whore com- 
ments are extremely bright, and whore 
department has drawn many women tv 
read the Call. She is a govud friend to 
suffrage, is generous to the suffrage or- 
gavizatiuns of the city aud State, a d 
often prints a telling paragraph in cun- 
nection with the announcement of a meet- 
ing. When women secure the bailot in 
California, and an amendment is expected 
in two more years, they will acknowledge 
that they owe an especial debt to Mrs 
Laura Bride Powers. 





The New England Women’s C ub at its 
last meeting lixtened toa-cbholarly address 
on Rusria by Mrs. J. Herbert Sawyer, and 
passed a avavimous resvlution of protest 
agaiust the Jewixh massacres and of sym 
patby with the Russians who are etrug_ 
gling to establish free institutions, Ove 
of the «officers of the National Cou: cil of 
Jewish Women, io a recent let er tu the 
junivr editor of the JouURNAL, «xpressed 
her sorruw that such resviutions had nut 
yet been passed by any of the great organ 


izations of women. It is to be hoped that 
the example of the New England Women’s 
Club may be widely followed. Indigna- 
tion against the massacres ia practically 
universal among American women. It 
should not be allowed to remain inarticu- 
late. 


MEMORIAL MEETINGS. 





In Indianapolis, Mrs. May Wright Sew- 
all beld in her drawing-room a memorial 
meeting at the hour of Miss Anthony’s 
funeral. She writes: ‘‘The meeting was 
representative of all races, creeds and so- 
cial situations in our State. Into the first 
hour and a half, eighteen brief speeches 
were compressed; each one characteristic, 
effective and touching.’’ Resolutions 
were passed suggesting the holding of 
public memorial meetings all over the 
country on the evening of Easter Monday, 
April 17. 


At the hour of Miss Anthony’s funeral 
the colored normal schvol in Washington, 
D. C., held a memorial meeting in her 
honor. It opened with chorus singing 
under the leadership of Prof. Tyler. The 
blending of the rich male and female voices 
was very fine. Miss Moten, the principal, 
followed with a few appropriate remarks, 
and Mrs. Helen R. Tindall, president of 
the D. C. W.S. A., told the story of Miss 
Anthony’s life, emphasizing ber early ef 
forts in the temperance and anti-slavery 
reforms, through which she was brought 
to realize that the ballot was absolutely 
necessary for woman. The exercises 
closed with a piano solo by Mies Hender- 
son. This school is the only one in the 
District of Columbia tbat bas held a me- 
murial service, 


Rev. Alexander Kent of Washington, 
D. C., gave a sermon at the People’s 
Church last Sunday, on the life and work 
of Susan B, Anthony, There was a large 
audience. The discourse is desciibed by 
those who heard it as very fine. 

On March 13, at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. at 6 Marlboro St., 
Boston, Miss Blackwell gave a sketch of 
Miss Anthony’s life, and memorial reso- 
lu ions were adopted, 

Reports of more memorial meetings and 
resvlutions are pouring in every day frum 
all parts of the country. We shall try to 
give some account ofall of them, 


A. S. B. 
(To be continued.) 


—————<>-o-— 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Miss Eleanor Williams, a noted Welsh 
evangelist, preached in her native tongue 
to a congregation of Welsh people on a re 
ceut Sunday evening in St. Andrew's 
Church, Boston. When a mere girl Miss 
Williams left her home in Wales and be- 
came a worker in the slums of London. 
She came to this country three years ago, 
and since has been heard by Welsh people 
allover the country. She is nw speaking 
at a series of muntbly services in St, 
Andrew’s, ’ 





Arrangements have been made to retain 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles in North Carolina 
during April, thereby extending her time 
in the South for another month, Wherever 
Mrs. Bowles goes as Universalist mission- 
ary, she spreads the gospel of woman 
suffrage, temperance and education, as 
well as that of her chosen faith. 





STATE COR«ESPONDENCE. 
NEW YORK. 


The regular bi-monthly meeting of the 
Kings County P. E. League was beld on 
March 14, at the home of the president 
Miss Ida A. Craft. 204 Stuyvesant Aveoue, 
Brooklyn, These meetings are executive 
in character, but are also interesting aud 
pleasant socially, calling together. as they 
do, representatives from the ten Suffrage 
Club« in the county, who fiod these re- 
unions valuable. 

Avother more comprehensive organiza- 
tion of Suffrage Clubs is known as the I[n- 
terurban Political Equality Council, which 
embraces membership in five counties 
New York, Kings, Richmond, Queens and 
Naseau. Its meetings are heid at the dis 
creti n of the P.esident, Mrs Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, ion the Martha Washiogton 
Hotel, New York. They are also execu- 
tive meetings, with the purpose «f creat- 
ing avd maiotaining interest aod effec- 
tive suffrage work throughvat county and 
local organizations. The social side of 
these occasions is the pleasant hotel luncb- 
evu fullowiog the morning business meet- 
ing 

The recent death of Miss Susan B An- 
thony is now a special t pic among these 
clubs, who particularly feel the loss of 
their uviversally mourned leader. Memo- 
rial resulutions are everywhere passed, 
and mapy letters of sympathy are being 
sent to Mixs Mary Anthony. This memo- 
rial seutiment will probably find expres- 
sion soon in mass meetings to be beld in 
both New York aud Brooklyn. 

ELIZABETH OTIS CARROLL, 








EMMA: G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 
$74 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated ourse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thc rough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 





PIONEER WORK 


In Openivg the Medical 
Protession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she bad to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





REOPENING 
After Extended Alterations 


LUNDIN’S 


NEW TRE MONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 





Furnished sumptuously, location convenient, 
appointments. ventilati.n and attendance the 
best. Café connected 


Hours for bathing: 
GENTLEMEN—Afternoons and all night. 
LADIES — Week day mornings and Sunday 

afternoons. 
ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
Telephone 625 Oxford. 





Bek 





EAK ¢ Rets sP5:— ‘Tommy wo nuers why our 
master has made two more styles of those 
beautiful ART BLOTTERS for LADIES. 
Ann says because people might tire of us. Five 
styles one with us on, one doggies, one chickens, 


one piggies, one little girls—5 blotters for 10c. or 
12 for Zc., post paid. Mixed as you prefer. If 

ou want us for EASTER write quick to JOHN 
YOUNGJOHN, 208 F Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS 


OF MANY PUBLISHERS 
AT. A FRACTION OF REGULAR PRICES 








Fine Sets 

Refe: ence Works 
General Literature 
Scientific, Philosophical 
Liberal, Progressive and 
Reform Books 





Weekly Importations from Germany, Russia, 
France and England 


MAX N. MAISEL 
194 East Broadway, New York 
Catalogue sent on request. 


TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 








PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members 





MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs, Susan 8. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
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From the numerous letters piled on our desks upon our return from Rochester, 
we quote some paragraphs which speak eloquently of our common loss. The dear 
friends have spoken as persons speak face to face, and we omit their names for obvi- 
ous reasons: 

A Connecticut woman writes: ‘‘How we skall miss beloved Miss Anthony!’’ and 
@ young woman to whom Miss Anthony has been the supreme type of a heroic life says, 
‘There can never be another Miss Anthony, any more than humanity could repeat its 
Garrison or its Jesus, because each was in part the response to conditions which have 
passed,’’ 

A very old acquaintance writes: ‘‘How we loved her! Without fear, without dis- 
may she greeted the Angel of Death. She was born under the shadow of our Berk- 
shire mountaine, and in her strength, devotion and consecration of character was 
manifested ‘the spirit of the mountsins.’ Rarely bas one single noble personality 
been able to contribute so largely to the progress of humanity. Her peculiar mantle 
will fall on no one, but happily we have leaders trained under her inspiration. But 
the heart will grieve for her visible presence. Would that she might have lived to 
rejoice in the triumph of Oregon! I am sure it will wip. I feel a deep personal loss 
in the departure of Miss Anthony, and the tenderest sympathy for all her faithful 
asscciates.” 

An Ohio woman who has known Miss Anthony for years, writes from Texas, 
where she is spending the winter: ‘‘1am greatly grieved by the telegraphic news to 
learn that our dear and revered leader is passing away,—perhaps at this writing has 
already solved the great mystery. Late reports bave been that she was better and bad 
a good chance for recovery, and the ‘hope that springs eternal’ was with me. She 
presumably might have avoided pneumonia had she not gone to Baltimore and Wash- 
ington in February; but she always desired to ‘die in harness,’ and certainly the last 
convention was the best of her life, which she was fully able to realize. How richa 
legacy she has left us, and oh, how we shall miss her inspiration!” 

An eager, earnest young college woman, writing from New York City, says: ‘‘To- 
day we have the news of Miss Anthony’s death. We could hardly have expected her 
to live much longer, but how we hate to give her up! Oh that the women of this 
country could realize what ber life bas meant to them! [ hope and suppose that 
appropriate memorial exercises will be held throughout the country, so that the world 
may know how much we mourn the loss of our great leader, and how much we appre- 
ciate her noble work.”’ 

From Kentucky comes this from a friend of many years: ‘‘We have just learned 
with much sorrow of the passing away of dear Miss Anthony. I bave so many dear 
memories of her, and precious letters of an early comradeship that are valued treas- 
ures. The world has known but one other life such as hers—‘the Christ life.’ I speak 
it with reverence. It has not been lived in vain. I feel so thankful that she lived to 
see so much accomplished!”’ 

A woman in the government employ writes from Washington: ‘It seems ‘cruel,’ 
as Mise Anth ny said, that her long fight for humanity bad not been triumphant befvure 
her death; but her spirit will still inspire thousands of women to keep on with the 
warfare until the victory shall be won. It is astonishing how little interest women 
in public office, whoare profiting by the labors of Miss Anthony and her co-workers, 
take in the suffrage movement, and how they unknowingly, unthankfully and blindly 
accept the situation as though it bad always been.” 

Another friend from Washington says: ‘‘We are all in the Valley of the Shadow, 
mourning for the Joss of our belsved leader. May God still speed the good work!”’ 

From West Virginia comes this: ‘‘How sad I feel to know our venerable leader 
has departed this life! I hoped to see her before she leftus. While not personally 
acquainted with her, I feel that I knew her and have lost a dear friend.”’ 

From Baltimore: ‘To us the 88th Annual Conventlon is more than anything else 
asacrament. We had the bonor of listening to almost the last words of our great 
leader, and the words made us sad while we listened; ‘I am here for a little time only, 
but my place must be filled, as theirs were filled.’ Her mantle will fall upon conse- 
crated shoulders, The fight will not cease until justice is declared, and the prophecy 
is fulfilled, ‘Failure is impossible.’ ’’ 

‘*We are overwhelmed with sorrow,’’ writes one from New York State, ‘“‘bnt I 
believe the cause for which she lived and died will receive new impetus from her 
loss. The half-hearted will grow zealous, prejudice will be disarmed and converts 
be brought over.” 





The newspaper tributes to Miss Anthuny areso many that we dare not copy even 
one. A large volume would be required to hold all that have already come to Head- 
quarters, even in these few days. But we could not refrain from quoting the above 
heartfelt expressions, and yet these, too, are but few of many. 





MRS. UPTON'S TRIBUTE. 

The doors of the Headquarters of the National American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation were closed all day Thursday, March 15, because the voice of its great leader 
was stilledin death. On that day the Headquarters Secretary and the Natioval Treas- 
urer were at Rochester, trying to lighten the burdens of those whose hearts were like- 
wise sad, but who had been privileged to minister to her in her last moments. 

The simplicity of the life of Susan B. Anthony was hers in death. In the little 
chamber whose windows looked into a small side yard, she breathed her last. In this 
room she had wo: ked out many of the greater problems for the cause of women; in this 
room she had calmed herself when her official life was stormy and bere had sherejviced 
in the victories. It was fitting, then, that bere she should bid the world farewell. When 
those of us who were near to ber remember how she feared loss of mental or physica} 
vigor, we are grateful that neither came to her. Almost until the last she was talking 
of the work, especially of Oregon, As Miss Shaw sat at her bedside holding her hand, 
she would inquire for this werker and that. Once, when a little weaker, she said, 
‘Are they not all splendid? These workers, I mean. I can see their faces so plainly; 
sometimes I| forget the names, but I see them,”’ 

As her body lay in a simple casket of Quaker gray, her face seemed like apiece of 
fair marble, her hair combed as she wore it in life, while her dress (not a shroud) was 
relieved by the lace she so loved, On her breast was.a littlc enameled flag in which 
two tiny diamonds glittered to simulate the gleam of real stars. These stars repres- 
ented Wy»ming and Colorado, the pin having been given her before Utah and Idaho 
‘came in.’’ 

She had requested that no flowers be sent, that the money be sent to Oregon in- 
stead; but, although many heeded this request, there were flowers in plenty too. 
Thursday morning. with the snow falling steadily, with the flags of the city at half- 
mast, be: body was taken to the Central Presbyterian Church, since her own church, 
the Unitarian, was small. Here ten thousand persons are said to have looked upon 
her face. Noone was denied. Throughout her whole life she had made no distinc- 
tions of creed or color, and so now peuple of all stativns, of all conditions, came to 
show their loving gratitude. It was the purpose of her friends to make the service 
one of triumphant thanksgiving, not one of sorrow. Of the speakers, four were those 
she fondly loved, Wm. C, Gannett, her pastor, William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Catt and 
Miss Shaw. Each spoke from the heart; each urged renewed consecration to the 
work; and now and then an audible expression came from the audience like a great 
Amen. 

Through the softly-falling snow her relatives and a few suffrage friends followed 
her body to Mt. Hupe cemetery, and left it with those of her family who had gone 
before. Somehow there was a holiness about it all, and we felt that we had laid away 
a garment only, and that she had but gone on a journey. ‘There was nothing uncanny 
about the house she left, ard when we gathered for the evening meal, we felt how 
happy she was, if she could see bow closely we clung to the sister left alone, and how 
determived we were to win oar fight. Each one rejoiced that her path had led that 
way; each one consecrated herself anew. Oh, this blessed mother of us all, how 
happy are we that we were permitted to lighten her burden a little, to inspire her 
witb trust, and help her to lay duwn her work peacefully! The thought of those 
nearest her seems to be the thought of all her followers, for upon returning to the 
Headquarters, we find letters from all parts of the country, expressing sorrow, pro- 
found sorrow, but filled, too, with this spirit of determination never to give up the 
fight. And this spirit will grow and grow as the echoes of her last publicly-spoken 
words reach a widening and ever widening circle. ‘These are the words: ‘Failure is 
impossible.’’ ' 


